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THE YOUNG PLAN GOES INTO EFFECT 





HE settlement on April 28, 1930 of 
the Eastern Reparations question is 
an important milestone in the final liqui- 
dation of the war. The first direct result 
was the deposit of British and Italian 
ratifications of the Young plan in Paris 
on May 9. France, Germany and Belgium 
had previously ratified. Thus the Young 
plan is now in force. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements was able to hold the 
first official meeting of its board of direc- 
tors on May 12. Ata preliminary meet- 
ing, Gates W. McGarrah had been chosen 
president, and Pierre Quesnay general 
manager. To balance the election of a 
French general manager, a German was 
appointed head of the banking department 
and deputy general manager. It is ex- 
pected that the Bank will float the first 
issue of reparation bonds of $300,000,000 
the end of May or early in June. The way 
has finally been cleared for complete evac- 
uation of the Rhineland by the French by 
June 30; all practical arrangements have 
apparently been completed to this end. 
Indirectly, the Eastern settlement is ex- 
pected to have far-reaching consequences 
in the stabilization of relations among the 
Succession States. For years the atmos- 
phere along the Danube has been poisoned 
by the so-called Hungarian-Rumanian 
optant question which, like a hardy peren- 
nial, has appeared on League of Nations 
agendas for some seven years. This con- 
troversy has now been settled by the adop- 
tion, with some modifications, of the so- 
called Brocchi plan, which provides for 
the establishment of two compensatory 
funds for Hungarian claims. The first 
fund is earmarked for agrarian claims; 
the second applies to all other claims. The 
Brocchi funds come from the relinquish- 
ment of the Allied share in Hungarian 
reparation until 1943, from Hungarian 


payments for other purposes after 19438, 
and from other sources. In effect, the 
Allies cancel their Hungarian reparation 
claims in return for Hungary’s assump- 
tion of responsibility for meeting the op- 
tant claims. 

Almost three months of acrimonious 
negotiations were required at Paris to 
settle the Eastern reparations. The de- 
lay was due mainly to the difficulty in 
determining the amount of compensation 
to be paid to dispossessed landowners, 
and to Hungary’s fear that possible future 
complaints under the agrarian laws might 
not be covered by the Agrarian Fund. 
The settlement specifies that claims to be 
met by this fund are now definitely limited 
to lawsuits filed before January 30, 1930, 
or based on dispossessions that took place 
before that date.* 

In general, the settlement follows the 
Hague Protocol of January 20, 1930 and 
the general sentiment in the Little En- 
tente countries and in Hungary seems to 
be that both sides have made some con- 
cessions and won some advantages. Ap- 
parently this “peace without victory” has 
resulted already in improved relations be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Dr. 
Benes, the Czechoslovakian Foreign Min- 
ister, on April 30 refused unilateral de- 
nunciation of the Czech-Hungarian Com- 
mercial Treaty on the ground that such 
action would disturb the “friendly atmos- 
phere between the two countries.” This 
gesture has been appreciated in Budapest, 
and Count Bethlen has intimated that 
Hungary is anxious for friendly and har- 
monious cooperation with its neighbors, 
since the Paris agreement has removed 
the chief hindrance to an understanding. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 





*Cf. “The Reparation Settlement of 1930,” F. P. A. 
Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 6. 
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The Egyptian Setback 


Once more Great Britain and Egypt 
have tried to determine the principles 
which are to govern their mutual relations 
in the future; once more they have failed. 
When Nahas Pasha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, and three of the members of his 
Cabinet began negotiations at London on 
March 31 on the basis of the British pro- 
posals of last August,+ there were many 
who believed that a treaty might actually 
be concluded, since the process of com- 
promise between British caution and 
Egyptian ambition has made such notable 
advance within the past two years. But 
on May 8 the negotiations broke down. 


With Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, one 
of Nahas Pasha’s predecessors in office, 
the Foreign Office made a satisfactory 
agreement last summer; but inasmuch as 
Mohammed Pasha Mahmud did not enjoy 
the support of the majority of the Egyp- 
tian electorate, which is strongly Nation- 
alist, it was essential that Mr. Henderson 
should go over the same ground again 
with a representative of the Wafd, or 
Nationalist party. 


There were early prophecies that the 
worst snag in the 1930 negotiations would 
prove to be the Sudan. This proved to 
be the case. The British had proposed 
that the status of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan should be left to the future to settle. 
The Egyptians insisted that it be settled 
immediately. They are believed to have 
asked that Egyptians should form a ma- 
jority of the Administrative Council of 
the Sudan, that the Vice-Governor should 
be an Egyptian and that Egyptians should 
be appointed to important provincial 
posts. They also wished Egyptian troops 
to be re-admitted to the Sudan immedi- 
ately. In short, they desired that the 
phrase “Anglo-Egyptian Condominium,” 
used since 1899, should no longer be a 
mere euphemism for British control of 
the Sudan. 


The British view was tersely put in the 
London Times, when it said: 





“There can be no question of weakening the 
structure of civilized government which Brit- 
tain has reared in the Sudan, and but for 
which there would have been a permanent 
menace of barbarism on the Egyptian border.” 
The Labour government was prepared 

to guarantee Egypt’s rights with respect 
to Nile water. It was not prepared, how- 
ever, to admit Egypt to effective partner- 
ship with itself in the government of the 
Sudan until the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 





+F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 15, February 14, 
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had been thoroughly tested and Egyptians 
had demonstrated their ability to govern 
their own country efficiently. 


There seems to be genuine regret among 
Labour groups that the treaty is not to 
be signed. This regret, however, is not 
shared by the Conservatives, who received 
the news of the breakdown of negotiations 
with hearty cheers. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM. 


Gandhi’s Arrest and Its Consequences 


Just a month after his first violation of 
the salt monopoly, Mahatma Gandhi was 
arrested by the British authorities under 
an ordinance of 1827, and conveyed to 
Poona. The terms of the ordinance under 
which he was arrested are such as to make 
it possible for him to be detained without 
trial for an indefinite period. The spon- 
taneous uprisings throughout the country 
which, it had been prophesied, would fol- 
low upon the arrest of the Mahatma failed 
to materialize. There were grave out- 
breaks in Delhi, in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, and in Sholapur, but not the uni- 
versal upheaval expected. 


Considerable anxiety was felt concern- 
ing the observance of the great Moslem 
festival of Bakrid, which, beginning on 
May 10, coincided with the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857; but the day passed off uneventfully. 


Mr. Gandhi’s successor, Abbas Tyabji, 
was also arrested after it had been an- 
nounced that he planned a raid on the 
government salt deposits. He has been 
succeeded in his leadership of the inde- 
pendence movement by Mrs. Naidu, a well 
known writer and lecturer. An air raid 
was carried out in the neighborhood of 
Peshawur against the Hadji of Turangzai 
and his tribesmen, who are known to be in 
sympathy with Mr. Gandhi and eager to 
take advantage of the embarrassment of 
the authorities. 


While these measures of repression are 
being taken, the movement in the direc- 
tion of conciliation is being carried for- 
ward in London, it having been announced 
that the !ong awaited report of the Simon 
Commission will appear in two install- 
ments in June and that a Round Table 
Conference to be attended by British and 
Indian leaders alike will be held in Lon- 
don next October. 

DAVID WOODWARD. 


Unholy Memories of the Holy Land, by Horace 
B. Samuel. London, The Hogarth Press, 1930. 
The racy memoirs of a British Jew who spent 

ten years in Palestine in a professional capacity. 
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